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HOUSEHOLD MANUFACTURES IN THE UNITED STATES: 

A QUARTER-CENTURY OF DEVELOPMENTS 

i 784-1809. P 



R. M. TRYON 
School of Education, University of Chicago 



Between 1784 and 1810, household manufactures passed through 
the three following important stages: (1) a sudden decline of 
interest in, and devotion to, them; (2) a quick recovery of this in- 
terest and devotion; and (3) the stage in which they became the 
dominant factor in the struggle for economic independence. The 
first few years next following the Treaty of Paris saw a sudden 
decline in the interest of the people in goods of their own fabrication. 
However, as soon as they realized the full effects of their "madness 
for foreign finery," they returned to their former simplicity and 
economy in life's necessities. This return is evidenced by the 
extent to which commodities of all sorts were made in the homes 
and on the plantations about 1790. As a result of.their experience 
during the hard times following the establishment of their political 
independence, the people began to see the need of economic inde- 
pendence as well. To establish this much-desired condition great 
reliance was placed on the system of household manufacturing. 
In fact, prior to the economic changes brought about by the chain 
of events which culminated in the War of 18 12, this system was 
the dominant factor in an earnest struggle for economic freedom; 
for, without factories and mills sufficient to supply their needs, the 
inhabitants of this newly born nation were forced to rely mainly 
upon the home and the small shops for many of their manufactured 
necessities. This was especially true of the southern and western 
sections of the country during the twenty-five years prior to 18 10. 

1 [This article is chap, iv of a forthcoming work by the writer on the History of 
Household Manufactures in the United States, 1640-1860. The type of historical 
material here presented illustrates the trend of modern historical studies toward a 
consideration of economic and social facts rather than toward a treatment of political 
occurrences as the sole content of history. — Editor.] 
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A SUDDEN DECLINE AND A QUICK RECOVERY 

Even before the Treaty of Paris was signed, foreign manufac- 
tured commodities began to flood the country. During the year 
ending at Christmas, 1783, wares were imported from England to 
the official value of £1,435,407. The same value in pounds for 
1784 was 3,697,467; for 1785, 2,308,023; and for 1786, 1,603,466. 
Not until 1 79 1 did the imports again equal those of 1784. 1 Since 
these values were official, they were considerably less than the real 
values which Pitkin estimated for the years 1784 and 1785 at 
$30,ooo,ooo. :1 The sudden drop in 1786 is significant. The people 
had bought beyond their means. Such a vast influx of goods soon 
took from them a large amount of the specie which they had when 
the war closed. Hard times followed, with the result that there 
was a considerable decline in the amount of English as well as other 
foreign goods consumed. 

The influx of this large quantity of foreign supplies had a direct 
effect on household manufactures. The women gave up their 
wheels and looms, and foreign fabrics took the place of those made 
in the homes. In the sections of the country where commercial 
communication made it possible to acquire such luxuries, the whole 
domestic life was entirely changed. Speaking of this matter in his 
message to the legislature in February, 1786, Governor Bowdoin 
of Massachusetts said: "The quantity of woolens imported, their 
superior fabric, and the cheapness of them, have not only in a 
great measure put a stop to our looms, and to the several other 
modes of manufacturing our wool, but have thereby been a prin- 
cipal cause of the decrease of sheep in this Commonwealth." 3 
The governor asked the assembly to remedy these conditions. 
This body, however, must have felt that conditions would adjust 
themselves without legislative interference, since no action was 
taken regarding the governor's request. 

Massachusetts was not alone in this superabundant supply of 
foreign manufactures. Similar situations existed in other parts of 
the country. In addressing an assembly of the friends of American 

1 Macpherson, Annals of Commerce, IV, 40, 68, 99, 120, 231. 

2 Statistical View of the Commerce of the United Stales (ed. 18 16), p. 30. 

* Acts and Laws of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts (1784-85), p. 840. 
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manufactures, in Philadelphia on August 9, 1787, Tench Coxe, 
in speaking of the use and plentifulness of foreign goods, said: 

An extravagant and wasteful use of foreign manufactures has been too 
just a charge against the people of America, since the close of the war. They 
have been so cheap, so plentiful, and so easily obtained on credit, that the 
consumption of them has been absolutely wanton. To such an excess has it 
been carried, that importations of the finer kinds of coat, vest, and sleeve 
buttons, buckles, brooches, breast-pins, and other trinkets into this colony 
[Pennsylvania], is supposed to have amounted in a single year to ten thousand 
pounds sterling, which cost wearers above 60,000 dollars l 

While Coxe felt that it was only "in the towns that the madness 
for foreign finery raged and destroyed," yet, according to the 
testimony of a farmer living near Philadelphia, the people living 
in rural districts too had given up their home-made stuffs for the 
foreign finery. This farmer illustrated the cause of the hard times 
that were then upon them by citing the change in the "setting 
out" given each of his three daughters. In 1780, when the first 
daughter married, she was permitted to take the best wool and 
flax and make for herself gowns, coats, stockings, and shifts. She 
was also allowed to buy some cotton and make it into sheets. 
Two years afterward his second daughter married. For her " setting 
out" the mother went to town and purchased a calico gown, a 
calamanco petticoat, a set of stone teacups, a half-dozen pewter 
teaspoons, and a teakettle — things that had never entered this 
farmer's house before. Three years later the third daughter mar- 
ried. She had to have a silken gown, silk for a cloak, a looking- 
glass, china, tea-gear, and other finery. 2 

The change that took place in this farmer's household is repre- 
sentative of what happened between 1780 and 1786 in many 
sections of the country. In this particular case the mother simply 
wished to have the "settings out" of her daughters equal to those 
of other girls in the community. Up to 1780 this farmer had never 
spent more than ten dollars a year for clothing and household 
supplies. Nothing to eat, drink, or wear was purchased, as his 
farm provided all of these necessities. It was his belief that the 
hard times, of which so many complained in 1787, were caused by 

1 A View of the United States of America, pp. 49 f. 
2 Carey, American Museum, I, 11. 
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the drifting away of the people from their mode of living in 1780. 
The wheel and loom had come to be used only for the purpose of 
exchanging the substantial cloth of flax and wool for gauze, ribbon, 
silk, tea, and sugar, instead of providing textile fabrics for the 
family's own use. 1 

The "unextinguishable rage for foreign finery" even invaded 
the valley of Virginia. In speaking of imports into this section 
on the close of the war Kercheval said: 

Immense quantities of British and French goods were soon imported; our 
people imbibed a taste for foreign fashions and luxury; and in the course of 
two or three years, from the close of the war, such an entire change had taken 
place in the habits and manners of our inhabitants, that it almost appeared 
as if we had suddenly become a different nation. The staid and sober habits 
of our ancestors, with their plain home-manufactured clothing, were suddenly 
laid aside, and European goods of fine quality adopted in their stead. 2 

The Quakers then living in the valley were not included in the 
term "our ancestors." They still continued their ancient custom 
of depending upon household manufactures for their clothing. 3 

Special efforts were made in some states to call the people back 
to their former primitive custom of manufacturing their own cloth- 
ing and household textiles. In March, 1786, the General Assembly 
of Rhode Island passed an act for encouraging the growth of hemp 
and flax within the state. The Assembly took this action because 
of the great importance to the state of encouraging the growth of 
all raw materials, more especially, as the preamble claimed, of 
those that supplied clothing to the inhabitants. One penny a 
pound was offered for every pound of good merchantable hemp or 
flax raised in the state during the years 1786 and 1787. At the 
same session a measure was enacted to encourage the growth of 
sheep in the state. 4 Connecticut in the same year provided that 
there should be deducted from the sum of the total lists of all 
owners of sheep an amount equal to four shillings a head for all 
sheep owned. By the same act, sheep up to the number of twenty 

1 Carey, American Musum, I, 12. 

2 History of the Valley of Virginia (1st ed., 1833), PP- J 99 f- 
*Ibid., p. 202. 

* Rhode Island Col. Rec, X, 180, 182. 
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were exempted from executions. 1 Governor Livingston of New 
Jersey, an ardent advocate of homespun, communicated his views 
on the subject to the public through the pages of the American 
Museum. In an article published in July, 1791, he made a strong 
plea to induce the people to stand firmly by their homespun and 
leave off the European finery. He said in part: 

By what strange fatality, by what unaccountable, fortuitous concourse 
of atoms, has our homespun gone out of fashion, in a country that ought to 
glory in it; and in which its perpetuity annually would have saved thousands 
of pounds ? O, how I have delighted to behold, in the county of Bergen, piles of 
this home-wrought woollen, not only for the dress of my male copatriots, but 

for the future investment of the delicate limbs of my fair country women 

This laudable economy was not peculiar to Bergen. It is not long since that 
the manufacture of our own cloth was very general among the farmers. Why 
is this practice so generally discontinued at present? Must we necessarily 
determine upon a domestic, because we have acquired a political, revolution ? 
And the former as ruinous as the latter is, or may be made, advantageous ? 

The governor attributed the decline of home manufacturing 
to what he termed "the unextinguishable rage for foreign finery." 
He felt that the people had simply gone mad over the fashions of 
Paris and London. His plea to them to return to their homespun 
was as follows : 

To your homespun, my fellow citizens. Have the patriotism to disappoint 
both Gaul and Albion in their arts to drain your every copper for their trifles 
and baubles. Disappoint both of them in their contest who shall make most 
of you; and which of them shall soonest ruin you. To your homespun, I say. 
And in order to facilitate its fabric, I would advise our farmers to desist from 
their present practice of selling their best lambs to the butcher; and at the 
same time urge the utility of exchanging their rams with some distant farmer, 
every year. 2 

Influenced partly by such pleas as this one of Governor Living- 
ston and the one cited below of the citizen of Massachusetts, but 
more by the lack of means to supply themselves with foreign goods, 
many of those who had gone off after the "foreign finery" returned 
to their homespun before 1790. The spinning-bees of 1768 were 

1 Acts and Laws of Connecticut (1786), p. 345. 

2 "Homespun," American Museum, X, 17 f. For a similar plea made to the 
citizens of Massachusetts see extracts from an essay entitled "National Arithmetic 
or Observations on the Finance of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts," ibid., V, 
358. This was written in 1789. 
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revived and again became the rage in New England. Sometimes 
more than a hundred married and single ladies would attend one 
of these bees, which was usually held at the minister's house. On 
account of both their social and their economic importance, a full 
account of one held in Falmouth (now Portland), Maine, on May 
Day, 1788, follows: 

On the 1st instant, assembled at the house of Rev. Samuel Deane, of this 
town, more than one hundred of the fair sex, married and single ladies, most 
of whom were skilled in the important art of spinning. An emulous industry 
was never more apparent than in this beautiful assembly. The majority of 
fair hands gave motion to not less than sixty wheels. Many were occupied in 
preparing the materials, besides those who attended to the entertainment of 
the rest — provisions for which was mostly presented by the guests themselves, 
or sent in by other generous promoters of the exhibition, as were also the 
materials for the work. Near the close of the day Mrs. Deane was presented 
by the company with two hundred and thirty-six seven knotted skeins of ex- 
cellent cotton and linen yarn, the work of the day, excepting about a dozen 
skeins which some of the company brought in ready spun. Some had spun 
six and many not less than five skeins apiece. 1 

The effect of the social movement represented by the spinning- 
bees and the general agitation for economy and frugality through- 
out the country about 1790 can be seen in the actual output of the 
home factory at this time. Fortunately some rather definite data 
were collected on household manufactures about the time the first 
census was taken. These data are very significant and worth 
presenting in considerable detail. The following section is devoted 
to such a presentation. 

A CROSS-SECTION VIEW ABOUT 179O 

Two of the best-informed men on the general economic state 
of the country in 1790 were Tench Coxe and Alexander Hamilton. 
In speaking of household manufactures at this date, Coxe said: 

The progress and present state of the invaluable branch of the national 
industry, exceeds every idea of it, it is believed, that has been formed of it, 

1 Cumberland Gazette, May 8, 1788; quoted by Kittredge in The Old Farmer and 
His Almanack, pp. 18 f. Smith, in his History oj Pitts field, Massachusetts (1800-1876), 
pp. S3 f ., quotes from the Pittsfield Chronicle accounts of bees held in July and October, 
1788, similar to the one above. Forty-five young ladies were present at the first bee 
reported, and twenty-four married women at the second. Fifty-five runs of yarn 
were spun at the former and twenty-six at the latter. 
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either in this country or in Europe. In all the states inhabited almost entirely 
by white people, domestic manufactures are known to be considerable, yielding 
a considerable surplus for use of other parts of the union. 1 

Hamilton, in his famous report on manufactures in 1791, after 
enumerating seventeen of the most considerable articles of manu- 
factories, concluded thus: 

Besides manufactories of these articles, which are carried on as regular 
trades, and have attained to a considerable degree of maturity, there is a 
vast scene of household manufacturing which contributes more largely to the 
supply of the community than could be imagined, without having made it an 
object of particular inquiry. This observation is the pleasing result of the 
investigation to which the subject of this report has led, and is applicable as 
well to the Southern as to the Middle and Northern States. Great quantities 
of coarse cloths, coatings, serges, and flannels, linsey woolseys, hosiery of wool, 
cotton, and thread, coarse fustians, jeans, and muslins, checked and stripe 
cotton and linen goods, bed ticks, coverlets, and counterpanes, tow linens, 
coarse shirtings, sheetings, toweling, and table linen, and various mixtures of 
wool and cotton, and of cotton and flax, are made in the household way, and, 
in many instances, to an extent not only sufficient for the supply of the families 
in which they are made, but for sale, and, even, in some cases, for exportation. 
It is computed in a number of districts that two-thirds, three-fourths, and even 
four-fifths, of all the clothing of the inhabitants, are made by themselves. 
The importance of so great a progress as appears to have been made in family 
manufactures, within a few years, both in a moral and political view, renders 
the fact highly interesting. 2 

These generalizations were based upon letters and statements 
sent to Hamilton and Coxe when they were collecting data for the 
report mentioned above. While no house-to-house canvass was 
made by those who sent in the accounts, yet, judging from their 
character, they must have been made by well-informed individuals. 
Since they are the result of the first systematic attempt to gather 
statistics on household manufactures in the country at large, and 
at the same time furnish concrete data to substantiate the general- 
izations made by the Secretary of the Treasury and his assistant, 
they are worth presenting in some detail, along with certain facts 
from other sources which serve to validate them and at the same 
time furnish additional data to justify the generalization cited 
above. 

1 Coxe, op. tit., p. 260. 

' American State Papers, "Finance," I, 132. 
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On general conditions in New England, Phineas Bond, consul 
at Philadelphia to the British Foreign Office, in a special report on 
manufactures in 1789, said: 

In the 4 Eastern States viz. New Hampshire, Mass. Bay, Rhode I. and 
Connect, the people manufacture much larger quantities of woollens for their 

own use than they did before the war 40,000 yards of coarse New 

England linen have been sold in Philada within the last year; .... Among 
the country people coarse linens in Mass. Bay of their own making are in such 
general use as to lessen the importations of checks and even coarse Irish linens 
nearly 2/3 ds Pearl and potashes are made in great quantities through- 
out these States. 1 

Such conditions, according to Bond, existed at this time only 
among the farmers, the people in the towns wearing the European 
goods, and British in preference to all others. 2 A few scattering 
statistics will show that Bond's statement was a fair estimate of 
household manufactures in New England in about 1790. 

In the town of Ipswich, Massachusetts, from August, 1789, to 
August, 1790, there were 28,496 yards of lace and 13,483 yards of 
edging manufactured in the family way. 3 The population of the 
town at this time was 4,562. 4 In 1793, Whittemore and Richards 
of Boston were making 12,000 dozens of cotton and woolen cards 
yearly; and from 2,000 to 3,000 dozens were made annually in other 
parts of the state. 5 These cards were sold to the country people 
for carding wool and cotton, as carding machines had not yet come 
into general use in this country. In the year 1790, 30,000 yards 
of woolen cloth were made in the town and vicinity of Providence, 

1 "Letters of Phineas Bond," edited by Jameson, in American Historical Associa- 
tion Report, 1896, 1, 651. 

2 Ibid., p. 634. The Manchester cotton goods were selling at this time (1789) at 
25 per cent less than Philadelphia cotton goods. Bond gave as reasons for the New 
England preference for home goods populousness of the country, cheapness of living 
and activity and punctuality of the people (ibid., p. 635). 

■5 Hamilton Papers for 1790-1791, L. C. (1545). This is the number of the manu- 
scripts in the L. C. Joseph Dana, who reported the above said that most of the 
families were waited upon twice by the young ladies who undertook the inquiry. 
Twenty-two samples of black lace and edging were sent along with the report. These 
are still in an excellent state of preservation. 

4 Coxe, op. cit., p. 266. 

5 Fessenden, The Register of Arts, p. 294. 
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Rhode Island, in factories and private families, and in the first 
nine months of 1791 there were manufactured in a family way in 
the same town 25,262 yards of linen cloth, 5,858 of cotton, 3,165 of 
woolen, 512 of carpeting, 4,093 pairs of stockings, 859 pairs of 
gloves, and 260 yards of fringe. 1 In Northfork, Connecticut, in 
1790, 29 families raised and spun 1,200 runs of silk. 2 The reports 
from the various towns in this state sent to Hamilton indicated 
that family manufacturing was carried on to a very great extent. 
For example, 9,800 yards of linen and woolen cloth were made in 
1790 in the town of Southington. 3 Norwich, Middleton, Montville, 
and Stamford were making in the family way considerably more 
cloths of various kinds than they used. Some of the surplus was 
bartered at the village stores and the remainder was sent to the 
southern states. 4 In Suffolk, 400 families worked up annually 
about 10,000 pounds of wool and 20,000 pounds of flax; 5 and in 
New London and Cornwall every family wove enough coarse linens 
and woolens for its own consumption. 6 Besides clothing, such 
necessities as sail-cloth, bedticks, thread, fringe, silk buttons, 
hosiery, nails, spikes, sewing silk, pot and pearl ashes were made. 
Whatever surplus of these articles existed was sent to the middle 
and southern states. Commenting on this, Coxe said: "Here 
then is a surplus of household manufactures sold out of the state. 
It is an acknowledged fact that New England linens have affected 
the price and importation of that article from New York to 
Georgia." 7 

There was as much, or even more, household manufacturing 
in the northern part of New England about 1790 as in the southern. 
A great deal of tow cloth was made in the country towns of New 
Hampshire, much of which was sent south to clothe the slaves. 
Pot and pearl ashes were also exported in large quantities. 8 Every 
family in Vermont raised a quantity of flax and carried on a small 
manufacture of linen, and from the wool of their own raising the 

1 Coxe, op. cit., p. 267. 

' The American Pioneer, I, 146. » Ibid. (1853). 

3 Hamilton Papers, L. C. (1865). * Ibid. (1809-10, 1859). 

* Ibid. (1813, 1882-83, 1841, 1871-72). » Op. cit., p. 265. 

8 Winterbotham, View of the United States, II, 118. 
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"bigger part of the farmers manufactured their woolens." 1 Much 
maple sugar was likewise made, 40 families in Orange County 
making 13,000 pounds in 1791. 2 The average yearly amount made 
by every family in the outer district was about 250 pounds. 3 The 
farmers made much of their corn into spirits. 4 In Maine, "almost 
every family manufactured wool and flax into cloth, and made 
farming utensils of every kind for their own use, 5 From these 
concrete data concerning actual conditions in this region it can 
be observed that the generalizations cited above were not over- 
drawn, especially in so far as they related to the New England 
states. 

Bond made no general summary of the condition of household 
manufactures in the middle states as a whole in his report on 
manufactures to the home office in 1789. Comments on each state 
separately were made instead. Regarding New York he said: 
"Coarse woollens and some linens are made among the farmers 
but these fall infinitely short of their own consumption." On 
conditions in New Jersey he commented as follows: "The manu- 
factures in N. Jersey made in private families are now increasing 
and the farmers in general paying infinitely more attention to 
domestic manufactures than they have done since the war. Coarse 
woollens and coarse linens are made in private families fit only for 
the use of servants and not in a quantity to supply even them." 
Of what was being done in Pennsylvania, he remarked: "In this 
state also the farmers raise large quantities of flax and hemp and 
some wool; their domestic manufactures are of a coarser sort 
and seldom seen in cities and towns. Tow linens, lindseys, and 
some sort of coarse linens are attended to with more care and 
industry than formerly, and in some small quantities offered for 
sale." 6 It was said of Delaware : " In this state as in the neighboring 
state of Pennsylvania, the advancement of domestic manufactures 
is encouraged, attention is payed to the raising of hemp flax and 

1 Williams, Natural and Civil History of Vermont (ed. 1794), pp. 315 f. 

2 Winterbotham, op. tit., II, 54. 
1 Williams, op. tit., p. 319. 

* Winterbotham, op. tit., II, 53. s Ibid., 221. 

6 "Letters," op. tit., p. 652, for New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania. 
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wool but the articles manufactured bear no sort of proportion to 
the wants of the laboring part of the people." 1 

The raw materials, implements, and finished products, con- 
nected with manufacturing in the household, listed in 44 out of 49 
inventories of Ulster County, New York, covering the period from 
1788 to 1792, indicate that Bond's estimate was correct, at least 
for one county. For example, in the 44 itemized inventories, 
spinning-wheels (kind not designated) appeared 23 times with a 
total of 44 wheels; woolen wheels, 21 times; small wheels, 9; 
sheep, 20; flax, n; weaver's loom, 16; sheep's wool, hatchels, 
shoe leather, and linen yarn, 3 each; wool cards, reels, and quill 
wheels, 4 each; yarn (kind not designated) and woolen yarn, 5 
each; reeds and spool wheels, 6 each; hemp, linen cloth, and 
warping-bars and spools, 2 each; and flannel cloth, wool combs, 
shoemaker's tools, woolen cloth, cotton yarn, tow yarn, homespun 
cloth, homespun coats, tow cloth, clock reel, weaver's brushes, 
spooling wheel, weaver's spools, weaver's wheel, shuttles, and 
checks, one each. 2 Such data show that the people in Ulster 
County had in their homes both the raw products and the imple- 
ments necessary to supply their needs for clothing and household 
textile supplies. 

The Revolution changed the South from a region depending 
almost wholly upon the outside world for manufactured com- 
modities to one in which many of such commodities were made 
by the people in their homes or on their plantations. A few facts 
from letters written to Hamilton when he was collecting data for 
his report will substantiate this. For example, the individual 
reporting on conditions in the two counties on the eastern shore of 
Virginia, said: "I suppose that f of the people are clothed in their 
own Manufactory; Leather Shoes we make cheafly within our- 
selves and Common Stockings " 3 Similar conditions exist 

in other counties of this state. The inhabitants of Princess Anne, 
Norfolk, and Nansemond counties made most of their negro cloth- 
ing and their coarse cloth. Each family within a radius of ten 

* "Letters," op. tit., p. 654. 

* Anjou, Ulster County, New York, Probate Records, "Wills," II. 
» Hamilton Papers, L. C. (1886). 
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miles of Surry made annually about 200 yards of cloth. At least 
five-sixths of all the cloth, shoes, and stockings used in these 
families were homemade. 1 In the counties adjacent to Culpepper, 
the rich planters made a great deal of linen cloth for slaves, as did 
the middle classes also, while the poorer sort made it for their 
own wear. The first two classes also made cloth for coverlets, 
bedticks, and jeans. The rich bought most of their fine shoes and 
stockings. 2 The amount manufactured by each of twenty families 
in twelve months in King William County (rich and poor indis- 
criminately taken) is exhibited in Table I. 

TABLE I 

Quantity and Value of Cloth and Stockings Made by Twenty Families 

in King William County, Virginia, prom January i, 1790, to 

January i, 1791* 



Heads or Families 



Number in Family 



White Slave Total 



Cloth Made 



Yards 



Value 



Stockings 
Made 



Pairs 



Value 



Values of Cloth 
and Stockings 



Total 



Per 
Capita 



Thomas Avera 

James Ruffin 

Sterling Ruffin 

David Pannell 

John King 

Heckerson Bagwell. . . . 
Nathaniel Fox Inn. . . . 

Wm. Tawler 

Barnard Lipscomb. . . . 

Mathew Towler 

James Howard 

Samuel Howard 

Wm. Starke 

John Hollins 

Mrs. Aawse 

Charles Lipscomb 

Peter Richeson 

Edw. P. Chamberlayne 

Wm. Newman 

Drury Ragsdale 

Total 



3 l 
31 
23 

s 



14 
14 

IS 



13 

43 
35 

3 8 
4 

20 
S 

18 

10 
9 
4 

II 
5 
9 
5 

16 

17 

ig 
19 



263 
468 
287 
400 
127 
69 
200 

68 

130 

56 

S2 

39 

00 

33 

40 

SO 

147 

70 

145 

270 



$152. 

266. 

164. 
232 

74. 

43- 
112. 
41- 
70. 
34. 
29. 
24 
00. 
21. 

2S- 
32. 

95- 
32. 
86. 
163. 



IS 

37 

25 

29 

7 

7 

IS 

6 

6 

8 

3 

4 



21 
29 



$10.17 

22.85 

13-94 

19.06 

5.09 

5-52 

9-31 

5.10 

5.IO 

6.80 

2-55 

3-40 

0.00 

340 

5-51 

5-42 

15.70 

3-30 

1308 

18.22 



$162.42 $12.49 

289 '" 

178 

251 

79 

49 
121 

46 

75 

41 

31 

27 



24 
31 
37 
III 
35- 
100 
181 



96 



205 



$1,703.65 



260 



$174.4 



$1,878.13$ 6.23 



6.73 

1:2 
9.91 

12.25 
6.09 
9.22 
4.21 
4. 11 
3.52 
6.87 
0.00 
499 
3.47 
7.5° 
6.93 
2.10 
529 

9-57 



♦Based on the report of Drury Ragsdale, Hamilton Papers (1892). The values in the report are 
given in pounds, shillings, and pence. In expressing these in dollars, the values used by Coxe in his View 
of the United States (p. 261) were adopted, one pound equaling $3 . 33J. 



To show that King William County was not alone in the atten- 
tion given to household manufactures, an account of the output 
for one year in another county is submitted (Table II). The 

1 Hamilton Papers, Anselm Bailey's report. 
'Ibid. (1912). 
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total value made by the twenty families included in this account 
was sightly less than that made by the families included in the 
preceding tabulation. 

TABLE II 

Account of Manufactures Made in Survey No. 2 by Twenty Families from 

the Richest and the Poorest in the Space of One Year from 

January i to December 31, 1790* 



Classes of Four Families 
in Each Class 


Linen Cloth, 
Yards 


Yarn Cloth, 
Yards 


Cotton Cloth, 

Yards 


Stockings, 

Different 

Kinds, Pairs 


Shoes, 

Different 

Kinds, Pairs 


First 


187 
225 
320 

2S4 
109 


225 

95 
24 

24 
24 


700. s 
440 
296 
177 

68 


Si 

46 

40 
28 

9 




Second 


57 
38 
17 
13 


Third 


Fourth 


Fifth 




Total 


i,09S 


392 


1,681. s 


174 


237 



* Hamilton Papers, L. C. (1009). On the reliability of the data included in this and the preceding 
table Coxe commented as follows: "These papers have been obtained under circumstances that justify a 
reliance on their truth and are believed to be very little variant from the medium of the state of Virginia" 
(op. oil., p. 262). To justify the last half of this statement Coxe cited the facts that during the year 1790, 
in the counties of Accomac and Northampton, 315,000 yards of flaxen cloth, 45,000 of woolen, 30,000 of 
cotton, and 45,000 of linen and woolen, and a quantity of coarse stockings equal to the demand were made 
in the 2,729 families living in these counties at this date (ibid., pp. 262 f.). 



The value of the cloth, stockings, and shoes made by the twenty 
families included in Table II was as follows: linen cloth, $273.75; 
yarn cloth, $143.33; cotton cloth, $980.83; stockings, $130.50; 
and shoes, $263.33 — making a total of $1,791.74 and an average 
of $89 . 59 in each family. The average value in each of the forty 
families represented in the foregoing tables was $91.75. There 
were in Virginia (exclusive of Kentucky) in 1790, 70,825 families. 
On the basis of what was made in the forty families from which 
definite statistics were collected, the value of goods made in homes 
during the year 1790 in this state was $6,498,183.75. If, as was 
claimed by those reporting, 1 the situation in the families included 
in the two foregoing tabulations was applicable to the whole of 
Virginia, this computation is a fair one. It must, however, stand 
as merely an estimate, since the first census included no statistics 
on manufactures of any kind, making the checking of such calcu- 
lations an impossibility. 

1 Ibid. (1903 f.). 
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The reports from the other southern states indicated that they 
too were quite generally engaged in household manufacturing. 
Generalizing on the basis of the reports sent him in 1791 from the 
South, Coxe said: "The family manufactures of the middle and 
interior counties of Virginia, North Carolina, and the interior 
counties of Georgia, South Carolina, and Maryland, are said to be 
greater in value than the articles of foreign manufacture which 
they use." 1 The reports from the interior of South Carolina stated 
that the inhabitants manufactured entirely in the family as much 
as they had occasion for of cotton, flaxen, hempen, and woolen 
goods. It was also evident from the reports from North Carolina 
and Georgia that these two states did as much as Virginia and 
South Carolina. 3 

But brief mention need be made here of conditions in the frontier 
settlements of Kentucky and Tennessee about 1790. In the 
principal stations and towns there were stores in which were kept 
such articles as nails, calicoes, axes, broadcloth, delftware, silks, 
furniture, bonnets, lumber, hats, sugar, medicine, whiskey, and 
books, all jumbled together. The women of the country brought 
their linen, linsey, and jeans, and bartered them for tea, coffee, 
and such articles as they could not make themselves. The store 
sold few things that could be produced at home. 3 These conditions 
were common on the older frontier everywhere. 

1 Op. tit., p. 298. A similar statement was made by the editor of the American 
Museum in 1791. This statement occurs in XI, 231, in the first of a series of articles 
on " Reflection on the State of the Union." Carey, the editor of the Museum, no doubt 
based his conclusions on Coxe's statement quoted above. 

* Ibid., p. 264. Both Bishop and Winterbotham give similar statements regarding 
South Carolina. The former states that in about 1790 the planters began generally to 
clothe their slaves with homespun, from the produce of their cotton fields. The 
material was prepared for the spindle by the field hands, spun in the family, and then 
sent to the nearest weaver (History'of American Manufactures, II, 27). Winterbotham 
says: "Late accounts from the interior parts of this State inform us, that the inhab- 
itants manufacture, entirely in the family way, as much as they have occasion for; 
that cotton, hemp, and flax are plenty; that they have a considerable stock of good 
sheep; that great exertions are made, and much done in the household way; that they 
have long been in the habit of doing something in family manufactures, but within a 
few years past great improvements have been made. The women do the weaving 
and leave the men to attend to agriculture" {op. tit., Ill, 255). 

' Durrett, " Condition of Kentucky When She Began Statehood," Filson Club 
Publications, No. 7, p. 84. 
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From the concrete data presented above, it is evident that the 
general statements of Coxe and Hamilton quoted at the beginning 
of this section were not overdrawn. When the people returned 
to their home manufactures after their sad experience with foreign 
commodities, they did it with a conviction that economic depend- 
ence was as detrimental to their prosperity and happiness 
as political dependence. Before the general establishment of mills 
and factories, the household was the big factor in attaining the 
economic independence so much needed and desired. During 
the two decades next following 1790, the family factory was cer- 
tainly the dominant element in the struggle for independence of 
foreign mills, especially in the matter of clothing and household 
textile supplies. 

[To be continued] 



